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. ROYAL DURBAR in India for 1940, for 
the purpose of inaugurating Indian Federa- 
tion, is confidently forecasted by a Special 
Correspondent of a Sunday paper. He talks of 
this possibility as ‘‘ now being envisaged in 
responsible quarters.’’ We have good reason for 
knowing that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the story. His Majesty’s visit to India has been 
deferred and, while it will certainly take place some 
time in the more or less near future, the question 
of the date has not yet come up even for provisional 
decision. As for the inauguration of Federation, 


neither the Indian Congress nor the Princes as a 


body have shown any signs of welcoming the early 
establishment of a federal scheme of which 
Congress has more than once expressed strong 
disapproval and of which the Princely Order as a 
whole is obviously not particularly enamoured. 
No responsible authority at this stage would dream 
of tendering advice calculated to associate the 
Crown with the carrying through of a political 
experiment that is at present the target for con- 
siderable hostile criticism in India. These wild 
guesses are to be deprecated because of the false 
and undesirable impressions likely to be created in 
India by the perhaps inevitable conveyance of such 
sensational tit-bits in newspaper cables to a public 
that is not always able to appreciate how much or 
how little it ought to believe of the varied and 
sometimes piquant items of ‘‘ news’’ it receives. 


THAT PALESTINE has its strategic, as well 

as its racial, problem for Britain has from 
the first been the contention of the Saturday 
Review, Our only surprise has been the ignoring 
of this patent fact by the Peel Commission, by 
the British Government and by leader and other 
writers in the Press. One is glad, therefore, to 
note that the Times’ military correspondent, in 
considering the partition suggestions of a pamph- 
let written by a Mr. James Malcolm, prefaces his 
comments with the remark: “‘ It is too ofter over- 
looked that the present political problem of 
Palestine has a military side. In the wider sense 
this affects the whole question of Imperial defence, 
because of the increased importance of, and our 
increased responsibilities in, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Locally, it affects the question of parti- 
tion, since the tranquillity and stability of the 
proposed Jewish and Arab States may depend on 
the security of their common frontiers. It would 
be unrealistic to imagine that strategical considera- 


tions have nothing to do with an equitable solution. 


Where people cannot sleep in peace they do not 
feel at peace.’’ Quite so. But the real issue is that 
the mere founding of these two antagonistic 
States is inconsistent with a realisation of the 
strategical considerations’’ involved in the 
Palestine question and, however the frontiers of 


these States are drawn, the result will inevitably 
be the same: a grave menace to Britain’s 
strategical interests. The only way to secure the 
safeguarding of those interests is to do away with 
Partition altogether, and administer Palestine as 
part and parcel of the British Empire without any 
of the hampering conditions of a Geneva 
mandate. 


99 PER CENT. “ JA”’ for “ Blood, Fire 

and Personality ”’ is the official record of the 
German and Austrian plebiscites. And doubtless 
Herr Hitler will once more be loud in his praise 
of Providence. Did he not say in his pre- 
plebiscite broadcast at Vienna: ‘I believe that 
this was God’s will—to send a boy into the Reich, 
to let him become its leader, in order to bring his 
home country into the Reich’’ ? And did he 
not significantly add: ‘‘ Otherwise one must doubt 
Providence ’’ ? Providence seems to have taken 
due warning; it could hardly perhaps afford to 
have Herr Hitler entertain any doubts about it. 
But, of course, there will still be sceptics who will 
refuse to be impressed by the figures presented by 
the German News Bureau so promptly after the 
holding of the plebiscites; who will doubt whether 
there were anything like 48} million ‘* Jas ”’ in the 
two countries, and even suspect that the close on 
half-a-million ‘‘ Neins ’? were merely put into the 
‘“‘ returns ’’ to make them seem credible. That is 
the inevitable consequence of these dictatorships’ 
too blatant propaganda and their too elaborate 
staging of popular demonstrations: they merely 
serve to arouse feelings of amused contempt in the 
world at large. 


OT THAT THE DICTATORS are disposed 

to worry overmuch over world opinion ; their 
concern is mainly, if not solely, with dragooning 
their own people into believing just what they want 
them to believe. If, however, there were as many 
as over 450,000 odd Germans and Austrians who 
actually registered their ‘‘ Neins ’’ on their plebis- 
cite papers, one can only stand astonished both at 
their numbers and at their extraordinary temerity ; 
they must have all been conscious of doing this at 
great personal risk. Even before the Great Day 
the Berlin correspondent of a Sunday paper 
announced that ‘‘ Rumours that ballot papers can 
be identified by X-ray machines, chemicals, finger- 
prints, secret numbers and so forth keep floating 
about. . . . The stories about mysterious ways of 
tracing the writers of ‘no’ are concoctions of 
childlike imaginations, but they keep quite a 
number of die-hard opponents nicely on the side 
of safety.’’ Knowing what they knew of Nazi 
methods, the anti-Hitlerites most certainly had 
reason to feel that these stories had a basis of 
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something far more substantial than ‘‘ the 
concoctions of childlike imaginations.” 


[HE EMPIRE EXHIBITION at Glasgow is, 

if Glasgow knows anything about it, to be the 
‘* best ever.’? With its huge spread of 175 acres 
it will out-Wembley Wembley in the splendour 
and attractions of its imperial features, the 
Dominions and Colonies having responded nobly 
to the invitation to make an effective display of 
their natural resources and staple products. And 
in affording a magnificent demonstration of 
Imperial resources and achievements, the canny 
Scot has not forgotten himself and the Land o’ 
Cakes. As Sir Steven Bilsland, Vice-President of 
the Exhibition, has pointed out, here is also to be 
commemorated ‘‘ Scotland’s spirited fight against 
depression and her determination to show that she 
is—as she always has been—a vital force in modern 
civilisation.’’ Scotland in two pavilions is to show 
both her past and a glimpse into her bright 
future. ‘‘ Town-planning, education, public health 
services and rehousing are co-ordinated to show 
how a nation, steeped in history and romantic 
traditions, is adapting itself to modern times. 
Boldly Scotland shows her slums; alongside photo- 
graphs and models tell of the work that is going on 
to re-house the people in modern, sunlit dwellings.”’ 
Sir Steven anticipates that two at least of the conse- 
quences of the Exhibition may be an Empire 
Development Board and ‘‘ a new impetus to con- 
temporary Scottish architecture.” Will it also 
lead, some disinterested Sassenach may ask, to any 
extensive migration of Scots back o’er the Border ? 
As to this one may be permitted perhaps to “‘ hae 
our doots.”” 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has suffered 
another ‘‘ major reverse’ at the hands of a 
recalcitrant Congress, but he does not appear to 
have lost any of his serenity of outlook and self- 
confidence. Rather the adverse vote of Congress 
on the Federal Administration Bill, to which he 
had given, as he says, his ‘‘ earnest approval,”’ 
finds him gaily putting forward ambitious and 
costly proposals for meeting the financial difficul- 
ties of the railways and also formulating plans for 
extensive ‘‘ pump-priming,’’ or, in other words, 
a new experiment in public spending on a vast 
scale. Obviously he is not an easy person to down, 
as his opponents perhaps ought to have discovered 
when just over a year ago they thought they had 
taken effective steps to secure his defeat in his 


second-term candidature and the people of the. 


United States gave him the greatest majority in 
American history. Mr. Roosevelt, indeed, seems 
to have an amazing gift of making capital out of 
adversity: when the odds appear to be greatest 
against him, he rises to his highest and best. His 
fight against that sacrosanct institution the 
Supreme Court undoubtedly helped to lower his 
prestige even with his own party, while the busi- 
ness ‘‘ recession ’’ and the fierce campaign of mis- 
representation over a measure designed wholly to 
promote administrative efficiency have all contri- 
buted to weakening his position in Congress, if 
not in the country. Enthusiasm for ‘‘ pump- 
priming ’’ may not be quite what it was when this 


political novelty was first introduced, but with Mr. 
Roosevelt fathering the new experiment and ex- 
ploiting it in his own vigorous fashion, the effect 
on his revolting following and the country at large 
may be to produce, not the political disaster his 
opponents have been hopefully visualising for him, 
but yet another unprecedented Roosevelt triumph. 


TAGGERED HOLIDAYS, which have 
followed hard on the heels of ‘‘ Holidays with 
Pay,”’ must have a certain amount of attraction for 
that part of the holiday-enjoying public that has 
no children of school age to cater for, that has 
no particular taste for holidays in mass 
and understands what is meant by the ex- 
pression. Spread-over holidays would perhaps 
have been a better and more easily understood 
term. The idea, of course, is that the holiday 
period should not be confined, as it is apt to be at 
present for most holiday-spenders, to the month 
of August, but should be spread over the months 
of June, July and August. Schools, of course, can 
hardly be expected to “‘ stagger ’’ ’their terms and 
their pupils by allowing for relays of holiday- 
goers. The chief supporters of the movement 
are the railways, which have had to put 
up hitherto with ‘‘ staggering ’’ loads of holiday- 
seekers in a single month and which would 
naturally prefer to spread out those loads 
over three months, instead of being hard 
pressed to find sufficient passenger and goods space 
for the demands made upon them in one wholesale 
August “‘ rush.”” Many of the more popular sea- 
side resorts also welcome the proposal, because 
they see in it a chance of extending their present 
‘‘ paying ’’ season. Naturally there is great play 
with the argument that our somewhat unaccount- 
able English weather is often at its best in the 
months of June and July. And so it is. Apart 
from this, there is also the argument that 
“ staggered holidays ’? would remove some of the 
difficulties of those feverishly hunting for accom- 
modation in places already overcrowded through 
the general limitation of holidays to a single 
month. So perhaps ‘‘ staggered holidays ’’ are 
destined to come, to the joy of all but that not in- 
considerable section of the public that appears to 
revel in seaside overcrowding. 


f['HE NEW PICTURE at the Odeon is an 

adaptation of Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s story, 
The Drum. This deals with the North-West 
Frontier, where a fanatical prince dreams of uniting 
the native tribes, and upsetting the British Raj. 
His schemes, however, go off heth-couks owing to 
the persistence and resourcefulness of the young 
son of the former ruler. The film opens slowly, 
but it gathers pace towards the middle, and the 
scenes preceding and following the intended 
massacre of the British garrison are admirably 
directed by Mr. Zoltan Korda. Sabu, who made 
such a success in Elephant Boy, once more exhibits 
his charming personality, and Raymond Massey 
makes an excellent villain; but the main feature of 
the production is the technicolor. This is uni- 
formly good, and the North-West Frontier is 
admirably realised, 
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Leading Articles 


GERMANY AND FRANCE 


“DEUS JIO,”’ groaned the dying Roman 

Emperor. In the prime of life Herr Hitler 
presides over his own deification and if anyone 
were brazen enough to scoff, he can quote accom- 
plishment and figures to prove his divine qualifica- 
tions. He has raised up those who were in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, and those who do 
not accept his deliverance and have voted against 
him are merely a fraction to be dealt with by 
mathematicians. His conviction that he has been 
chosen by God to redeem Germany and enlarge its 


borders has been confirmed by facts and he can 


afford to embark on the perilous seas of theology 
by attributing to Providence or God’s will that 
breaking of the pledge he attributes to Herr 


Schuschnigg. ‘*‘ May every German to-morrow in 
humiliation bow before the Almighty, who per- 
formed a miracle.’’ At the polls only an infini- 
tesimal minority refused to bow the head to the 
Fiihrer—they are certainly brave men—and who 
can wonder? Hitler has worked miracles for his 
country. Germany has once again become a 
menace to European peace and he can scarcely be 
blamed for believing that the feebleness of the 
opposition with which he met was due to the inter- 
vention of supernatural powers. His genius has 
recovered almost everything that Germany lost 
after defeat in war without an appeal to force and 
there is only the certainty of death to remind him 
that the Almighty will one day dispense with his 
services. 


It is a strange thing that the autocrat should 
set so much store by plebiscite, that counting of 
heads which is the foundation of despised 
democracies. The modern dictator claims to be 
the personification of his entire people and this 
call for votes might suggest some secret doubt as 
to the validity of this claim. Actually it would 
seem that a plebiscite offers an occasion for whip- 
ping up popular enthusiasm to that fever heat 
which under a tyranny must be the normal temper- 
ature. Criticism is the forbidden thing and 
even the most subservient subjects will begin to 
grumble and criticise if they are not kept busy 
Singing pzans and ecstatically celebrating the 
glory of their ruler. For the despot’s yoke is not 
easy nor is his burden light. He calls for self- 
sacrifice from the whole nation and it is evidence 
of the nobility of human nature that the call is 
always heard, if it is made by a man with the magic 
gift of swaying the passions of the crowd. There 
is never a query as to the object of that self- 
sacrifice and there is no one to say that what is 
done is of little matter, but why it is done is life 
or death, 


The proclaimed purpose of Germany to-day is 
material aggrandisement. There is no right 
without might, says Hitler, and he has made a 
nation one-pointed in its determination to impose 
its belief in itself upon the world. Stalin and Hitler 
share the same political philosophy. The individual 
is nothing and the State everything. Yet a State 
is composed of individuals and it seems probable 
that if they are all slaves of the State, the State 
itself will be servile, even though it conquers the 
world. Plato was fascinated by the one-pointed- 
ness of Sparta, with which modern Germany has 
many points in common, but he could never have 
built up his ideal city in Lacedzemon and the world 
would have lost one of its most precious posses- 
sions, ‘‘ The Republic,”’ if he had not been born 
in free, many-sided, easy-going Athens. 


Later in history Spain was seized with the 
missionary passion for establishing world unity 
which lies at the root of German propaganda. 
One sword, one empire and one church was the 
cry of the Spaniards who set out to conquer the 
world. The riches of the new world, they were 
convinced, were given to that end: it was with the 
hepe of making everyone Roman Catholic that 
Columbus undertook his voyages. They had their 
moment of glory, but the time came when the 
were beaten by the multiplicity of human life 
which refused to yield to a single discipline and a 
single lord. 


By contrast the state of France seems singularly 
unhappy. Germany under Hitler’s rule forges 
straight ahead to some ill-defined goal. The 
means are definite, if the end is uncertain. In 
France the end is definite. Every Frenchman 
wishes to preserve his own particular niche in the 
country that he has tilled and trained to suit his 
heart’s desire. The means of that conservatism 
are not only vague but seem self-contradictory. 
France is a country in which men are allowed to be 
themselves so long as they do not injure their 
neighbours. The French, like ourselves, do not 
regard single-mindedness as a virtue for a country 
and they believe that efficiency can be bought at 
too high a price. They find a virtue in the subtle 
interplay of ideas, which is only possible when 
thought is free and where rulers do not walk the 
earth under the guise of gods, brooking neither 
advice, censure nor ridicule. The French spirit is 
irreverent and this irreverence makes the task of its 
governors a thousandfold more difficult. The 
guillotine itself could never have compelled a 
Parisian to say ‘‘ Vive Napoléon”’ instead of 
‘“* Bonjour ’”’ any more than the inquisition could 
persuade one Englishman to greet another with a 
cheery ‘‘ God save the King.” 


The great crux of social life has always been the 
drawing of the line between liberty and license. 
If men are to live together, liberty must be to some 
extent curtailed, but its suppression entails spiritual 
death. If Germany to-day has reduced freedom 
below the human level, France has allowed it to 
run riot in its Parliamentary Institutions and 
thereby runs the risk of losing it altogether. 
French politics exaggerate and caricature the 
national weakness which becomes selfishness, since 
under the name of liberty necessary sacrifices are 
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refused. Germany proclaims its unity to the 
world with a plebiscite that means nothing. France 
advertises its divisions by perpetual changes ot 
government and the refusal to meet financial facts. 
Only a crisis more imminent than the present 
menace will enable the common sense of the nation 
to overcome the weakness of discord. There seems 
little hope that the Daladier Government will sur- 
vive much longer than its predecessors. Politicians 
think so much about the conflict between the Senate 
and the Chamber that they are inclined to forget 
the supreme national interest, and no Cabinet at 
the mercy of the Socialists can hope for a long life. 
It is very doubtful whether a Government of 
National Union would live much longer. The 
group system has prevailed too long to permit of 
stability. The time is coming when the final card 
will have to be played, the card of dissolution. 
Since the days of McMahon, this card has always 
been held back and for that reason its appearance 
on the table would produce a very deep impression 
on the electorate and remind the whole country 
that the eleventh hour had struck. 


MOROCCO AND SPAIN 


OW the Spanish War appears to be rapidly 
coming to an end, it is interesting to survey 
the.situation in Spanish Morocco, where Don Juan 
Beigbeder, first as Secretary for Native Affairs and 
afterwards as High Commissioner, has represented 
General Franco with such brilliance. 


At the beginning it must have been a question 
of making bricks without straw with a vengeance. 
To start with, nearly all the best men were sent 
to Spain and many of those who remained, though 
willing enough, were totally inexperienced and 
rather overcome by the quickening of the tempo. 
But the High Commissioner seemed to be every- 
where, and his spare alert figure became as well 
known in the tribal villages as in the streets of 
Tetuan. When mistakes were made, and this was 
no infrequent occurrence, he put them right and 
succeeded by working day and night in keeping 
the Moors contented, recruiting men for the army, 
and maintaining complete tranquillity in the zone. 
The strain for a man of his nervous, highly 
strung temperament must have been tremendous, 
especially when it is remembered that as High 
Commissioner in time of war he could never leave 
his post. Morocco has, ever since the Nationalist 
movement began, been a key position, and to hold 
it in addition to a handful of men he had only his 
own personality and popularity with the Moors— 
assets which were worth an Army Corps. Even 
more than other people the Moors have to be kept 
amused and this has been done to admiration. 
Many picturesque pageants have been staged at 
Tetuan the lack of men being compensated for by 
bands, lots of bands. Then during the feast of the 
Aid El! Kebir thousands of sheep were presented 
free, and when General Franco’s brother visited 
the zone in February showers of money fell, like 
manna from heaven, upon the delighted Moors. 
There were free trips to Mecca in the best National 


ship, the most comfortable pilgrimage on record, 
and everything seemed always to be couleur de 
rose throughout the zone. How he did it all one 
cannot imagine considering the limitations of his 
resources, but no enchanter ever used more 
powerful spells. 


One aspect of the situation that has always struck 
me as being of the very greatest importance is that 
the zone has by no means been denuded of its men. 
Though all were anxious to enlist it was essential 
sufficient tribesmen should be left behind to reap 
the harvest and till the fields and yet it was equally 
essential the Moorish Regiments in Spain should 
receive regular reinforcements. One would have 
thought there was no solution to the problem, but 
a way out revealed itself, and I am broadcasting no 
secret when I say that for months past the large 
majority of Moorish recruits have come from the 
French Protectorate, a state of things the French 


with their enormous frontier have been unable to 
prevent. 


It was, of course, inevitable that at such a time 
the question of Moroccan Nationalism should come 
to the front and there has in fact been a regular 
crop of Moorish societies. One notes Morocco 
unity, led by Mekki El Nasiri—a former member 
of the Comité d’Action Marocaine in the French 
Protectorate—the Moorish Nationalist Reform 
Party led by Abdul Halek Torres, and the Bureau 
de Défense Nationaliste directed by Ibrahim El 
Duazzani. Moroccan Unity, though anti-French, 
is on the whole fairly moderate. The programme 
is intelligent and well expressed; Mekki El Nasiri 
having presumably learned a good deal since the 
publication in 1934 of Plan des Réformes 
Marocaines, which was definitely wooliy. It would 
seem that this movement is in no way discouraged 
by the authorities, though it is doubtful if they 
view so tolerantly the Moorish Nationalist Reform 
Party to which the majority of the young intelli- 
gentsia of Tetuan belong. Abdul Halek Torres 
seems to be a man of decidedly anti-European 
views—and he has caught the coloured shirt mania 


so that his followers appear gorgeously arrayed in 
green. 


But no doubt the High Commissioner is able 
to play off one against the other, and in any case 
the doctrines and opinions of the Tetuan intel- 
lectuals are little likely to appeal to the tribesmen 
of the Riff and the Jibala. 


A far more important problem and one which 
will have to be solved is the repatriation of the 
Moorish troops on the conclusion of the Spanish 
War. It is said there are no less than 50,000 of 
them fighting in Spain and this may very well be 
true since there is known to be a Moroccan Army 
Corps at present in action. Perhaps the solution 
will be to repatriate them by degrees — over a 
period of several years—keeping a number to per- 
form garrison work in Andalusia. Certainly no 
one would view with enthusiasm the appearance of 
50,000 warriors complete with rifles and ammuni- 
tion on the Moroccan stage. 


In any case these returned soldiers will doubt- 
less. be very unsettled after their experiences on 
the battlefield fighting Europeans, and shooting 
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may have become a habit, for the Berbers seem to 
possess an insatiable appetite for this sort of thing. 
Whatever happens it is to be hoped that nothing 
will disturb the tranquillity of the admirable French 
Protectorate, which is now being administered in 
a manner deserving of unqualified admiration. 


F. H. MELLOR. 


ON A WINTER’S NIGHT 


PPHE old buck rabbit paused just within the 

entrance to his hole and surveyed the moonlit 
glade before him. This was because he was an old 
rabbit and experience had taught him caution. 
Many were the enemies which might be lurking in 
the hope of a tasty supper. His cleft nose twitched 
and his bulging eyes shone as he sniffed the calm 


alr. 


The glade was white with snow. In a depth of 
three inches it lay everywhere transformed by the 
moonlight into a silver mantle. And it was this 
snow which had brought hardship to the rabbit 
colony. The grass was covered, the leaves were 
= and they had gnawed the bark from the 

ases of the young trees. Things were desperate 
indeed and the rabbits would have to roam far 
afield if they wished to eat that night. 


Many of them were already out. The glade was 
dotted with little crouching forms which left a 
tracery of tracks upon the snow as they vainly 
searched for something succulent and green to eat. 
The old buck did not move although his hunger 
was insistently calling to be appeased. 


Suddenly a russet streak flashed over the snow. 
There was a pitiful scream and the fox cantered 
on with his supper between his jaws. The glade 
was empty. Like magic the rabbits had dis- 
appeared and only their tracks told that any living 
thing had ever been there. 


It was nearly an hour before the old buck 
ventured out and when he did he moved with 
extreme caution. Heedless of the others he made 
his way to the edge of the glade and over the field 
beyond. He knew where he was going. He had 
to eat or die and he knew of a place where he was 
certain of a good meal so for once he said farewell 
to caution and trusted to his luck. 


On he went over the frozen snow, keeping to 
the shadow of the hedges. His progress was slow 
for he moved in a series of hops, stopping every 
now and then to sit up and listen. Those long 
ears of his were admirably adapted to catch the 
slightest warning sound and his ever-twitching 
nose would have informed him instantly of any 
taint in the air. 


All at once he stopped, stiffened and spun round 
like a top. Something was snaking down the 
hedge towards him. It was a weasel and it was 
following on his trail. The rabbit did not bolt. 
He hunched himself up and waited. He was no 
young fool and he knew full well that to run would 
mean sure and certain death. His only chance 


was to stay and fight it out with his small but 
terrible pursuer. 


The weasel cantered up to within a yard of him 
and stopped. Very handsome the little killer 
looked as he stood there, head up and tail rigid 
with excitement. His ivory teeth gleamed as he 
drew back his lips in a snarl of rage. Although 
the rabbit was many times larger than he the 
weasel did not hesitate. He had in his time been 
the death of hundreds of rabbits and he supposed 
that this was no different from the rest. And that 
is where he was very wrong. The old buck did 
not budge. Tense and ready, ears flattened and 
eyes ashine he waited grimly for the weasel’s 
attack. It was not long in coming. After one 
swift glance at his intended victim, the little 
butcher darted in. 


But quick as he was the rabbit was quicker. 
Even as the weasel flashed at him he spun round 
and kicked out with all his force. Now a rabbit's 
hind-legs can deliver a terrific blow and this par- 
ticular kick caught the weasel full in the chest and 
sent him flying through the air to land a yard 
away. 


Hissing with rage and very shaken he picked 
himself up to find the old buck squatting in the 
same place and watching him with what might 
almost have been sardonic amusement. But what- 
ever a weasel is he is no coward and again the little 
red devil leaped to the attack. Again the rabbit 
spun round and again the weasel received a blow 
which knocked all the breath out of him. This 
time he was a little longer in getting to his feet and 
when he did so it was to turn tail and lope away 
in disgust. He could find an easier meal 
elsewhere. 


The rabbit waited until long after the weasel had 
disappeared for in spite of his bold front he was 
really seriously frightened. At length he recovered 
himself and once again he set off on his journey. 
Only one more field and he was there. He slipped 


through the hedge and hopped quickly to his 
destination. 


It was a cottage garden. Here were winter 
cabbages, stores of potatoes, mangels and swedes 
and other things to delight a rabbit’s heart. Here 
he could feed until he was full. This delightful 
food was worth the long journey. He slipped in 
beneath the fence. 


He was not the only one there. Several dark 
forms were moving over the snow in the garden. 
There were very many rabbits there and not a few 
hares and all feasting to their heart’s content. 


He ran swiftly to where he knew a pile of 
mangels lay and his sharp little teeth crunched the 
appetising vegetables. For long he fed until his 
stomach was distended and he thought it was time 
to return to his burrow. 


Then “‘ Let it go," a man’s voice spoke. The 
old buck sprang at the fence—only to dash head- 
long into the net which had been lowered at the 
pull of a string. He lay kicking until a little later 


a hand grasped him and after that he lay very 
still. 


DAN RUSSELL, 
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The Inner Man 


REPLIES TO QUERIES 


A number of readers have written to the 
Saturday Review asking for information concern- 
ing food and drink, and some of their letters were 
published on April 2nd. A number of replies, 
furnished by the Wine and Food Society were 
given last week and the remainder are dealt with 
below. - 


DECANTING DIFFICULTIES 


(THERE are no decanting machines made com- 
mercially capable of dealing with an Imperiale or 
even a Trignum. Such large bottles are too few 
to make it worth while for anybody to manufacture 
decanting machines large enough for them. I have 
always found it possible to deal with Imperiales by 
making a cradle out of the box in which they are 
shipped, always, in my experience, one bottle to 
one box. Any wooden box, without its lid, will do, 
provided the bottle lies comfortably in it. Make 
a hole at the end of the box which the neck of the 
bottle is facing, a round hole comfortably oy 
enough for the neck to come through, up to the 
shoulder. On the evening of the party, or a little 
earlfer, you will take up your big bottle carefully 
from its bin, lay it gently in its lidless coffin, and 
still very gently move it forward so that the neck 
emerges aaah the hole provided for the pur- 
pose. You will then block the other end with a 
piece of wood cut to the right size, if you have 
enough of those large bottles to do the thing 
properly, or else with a couple of dusters. The 
ox and its precious contents are resting upon the 
corner of a table in such a way that, after you have 
drawn the cork and carefully wiped the lip of the 
bottle, the wine will flow continuously into the 
decanters held to the lip, without having to move 
the bottle in its box until full two-thirds of the 
wine has run out. At that stage, the bottle will no 
longer be heavy and it will be quite easy to raise 
the far end of the box very gently until all the clear 
wine and none of the sediment is in the decanter. 
A hole can easily be cut in the other end of the 
box, egg-shape, for two fingers to hold without 
fear of letting the box slip. 


NEGLECTED CRAYFISH 


If Mr. Manley is interested in English Ecrévisses 
or Crayfish, he should obtain from his bookseller 
or from 6, Little Russell-street, London, W.C.1, a 
copy of No. 15 (September, 1937) of the Wine and 
Food Society’s Quarterly Wine & Food (2s. 6d.). 
There he will find an illuminating article by 
Patrick Chalmers on the Thames Crayfish as well 
as on the different varieties and habits of crayfish. 
There are two sorts of European Crayfish, the 
Astacus Fluviatilis, a Continental species unknown 
in England, and the Astacus Pallipes, known in 
France as Ecrévisse a pattes blanches, which is 
to be found in most English and Irish rivers and 
streams where the bed is calcareous. The writer 
remembers a Monday morning Ecrévisses luncheon 


with my friend Latry, the Chef des Cuisines of the 
Savoy, every one of the Ecrévisses being his own 
catch of the day before in the Colne river, above 
Watford. The probable reason why so few people 
in England think of catching the crayfish in their 
rivers is the difficulty—one might well say the im- 
possibility—to eat crayfish in a polite manner: you 
must put your fingers to it; knife and fork are of no 
use at all. But even if you do not like to have saucy 
fingers, you can enjoy crayfish pounded in soups 
or sauces, in the form of Bisque d’Ecrévisses or 
Sauce Nantua. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 


Mr. C. B. Wits’ American and Scottish 
friends are both right. The Cranberry Sauce, as 
we know it to-day, is of American origin, but not 
the Cranberries. The greatest—in fact the only— 
difficulty is to make sure what is meant by Cran- 
berries. The name applies to the fruit of both the 
Viburnum opulus and of the Oxycoccus palustris, 
the first, the high cranberry tree, grows to the size 
of a tree ; the second, the cranberry bush or marsh 
cranberry is a bush which grows wild in all fen- 
lands of Northern Europe. And this is not all, for 
Bilberries and Whortleberries, the berries of the 
Vaccinium myrtillus, are given as alternate 
names of Cranberries in Johnson’s Dictionary. It 
is quite possible, although I appreciate how 
dangerous it is to set foot upon the quicksands of 
Etymology, that the name Cranberries was given 
for a long time before Columbus to different little 
red berries which were a lure to the cranes, birds 
whose return was eagerly awaited in the spring in 
olden times, when they were considered one of 
the table delicacies. It is also quite possible that 
the joy of the New Englanders was all the greater, 
when they found cranberries growing wild in the 
marshlands of Maine, on account of recognising 
an old friend, a berry which they knew so well. 
Cranberries have been put to all sorts of uses in 
Scotland and in the north of England in the 
kitchen and the still-room, but the American 
Cranberry Sauce is different and distinctly Ameri- 
can. Whether it is one of the ‘‘ most precious 
contributions ’’ or not, depends upon the value 
one places upon other contributions. 


A MATTER OF HERBS 


The Bouquet Garni which every French cook 
makes up and so freely uses usually consists of 
four to six sprigs of Parsley, one of Thyme and 
two or three Bay leaves; also a stick or two ot 
celery when in season. 


SAMPHIRE A DELICACY 


** Samphire grows on rocks near the sea and is 
found on the coasts of England, and in Scotland. 
It puts forth big branches from the roots and the 
leaves are deep green, full of sap, and have a hot, 
spicy, pleasant taste. The flowers grow in white 
umbels and are followed by seeds which are larger 
than Fennel seeds. The whole plant is powerfully 
aromatic. It can be boiled as a vegetable or made 
into a pickle to eat with cold meat. Preserved with 
vinegar and spice it makes one of the - most 
wholesome of all pickles. At one time it was so 
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much collected and sold that it was cried in the 
streets of London.”’ 


(Mrs. C. F. Leve’s Herbal Delights, 1937, 
Faber & Faber, p. 257.) 


LAMPREYS 


Mr. Hathaway’s appeal for Lampreys is well- 
timed, since April and May are the only two 
months of the year when Lampreys are to be 
caught in the Thames, and, some people say, of 
finer quality in the Severn. Lampreys, eel-like 
aquatic vertebrates, are cooked in any of the ways 
suitable for cooking eels, but care must be taken 
that the gristle, which supplies the place of the 
backbone, be extracted before the cooking. In the 
West of England Lampreys cooked in cyder used 
to be a popular dish, but they are seldom seen 
nowadays on menus or in fishmongers’ shops 
because their snake-like appearance is probably 


repellent to most of the modern hypersensitive 


generation. 


In the March number of Wine & Food 
there is an account of a Memorable Meal, the open- 
ing dish of which was Lampreys. I extract the 
following passage for Mr. Hathaway’s benefit: 
‘* The lampreys, it seems, resemble the eel in 
shape, and in having no scales; it has a mouth 
like a sucker, pouch-like gills, and seven spiracles 
on each side of its head. But none of these ichthyo- 
logical details need concern the fortunate feaster 
at M. Boulestin’s table. Presented in a rich, dark, 
wine sauce, the succulent and boneless lamprey 
had a consistence midway between the sweetbread 
and the turtle-fin, with a delicate taste in which the 
sea played little part. But where is the vocabulary 
for taste? I must content myself, if not my 
readers, by saying that it was one of the most 
delicious dishes I have ever eaten.” 


MOSELLE WINES 


You are unfortunately quite right in thinking 
that Moselle wines as a whole are changing their 
character, although it may be more correct to 
qualify Moselle wines as ‘* commercial ’’ Moselle 
wines. The gay little wines which were once 
typical of the district still exist but they can no 
longer be exported. When you realise that 
Germany, a bankrupt country, if the inability to 
pay one’s debts means bankruptcy, demands and 
obtains one whole pound sterling in exchange for 
twelve paper Marks, instead of twenty which was 
the rate when both Marks and sterling had the 
same gold basis, you will realise how impossible 
it is for merchants to buy those gay little wines 
which were so nice and so cheap before the War. 
I do not think that the 1921 vintage can be blamed 
for the change. The majority of the cheap 
Moselles sold to-day are sweet wines, sweetened to 
hide their acidity; they are mostly very young 
wines and the majority of the contents of the bottle 
must be German grown, according to the German 
law; this gives a 49 per cent. margin for the intro- 


- duction of other wine not so costly . . . and 


not so gay. This does not apply, of course, to the 
better wines bearing on their labels the name of 
the grower, even the number of the cask from 
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which the bottle came originally. They are expen- 
sive wines and they are mostly good wines, but to 


ask for cheap German wines to-day is to ask for 
trouble. 


OUR DEBT TO ANIMALS 


[THE problems of duty towards man and towards 

beast are difficult of solution, and they are 
always liable to produce a sentimentalist solution, 
though sentimentalism solves nothing; it merely 
leaves two contraries to exist side by side and 
excuse their existence by an appeal to one half of 
the arguments. There was no sentimentalism in Sir 
Frederick Hobday’s address on ‘‘ What We Owe 
to Animals,’’ delivered last Tuesday at the Café 
Royal to the New Health Club, with Sir Francis 
Fremantle in the chair. Animals owe a vast debt 
to Sir Frederick. Without his untiring zeal the 
Royal Veterinary College would never have 
existed as it is to-day. History holds no record of 
such an animalA:sculapius, and humanity has 
profited by everything that he has done to cure 
and alleviate the diseases of what we are pleased 
to call the lower creation. 


‘* What We Owe to Animals ”’ is an ambiguous 
title. They feed us, clothe us and give us pleasure, 
but Sir Frederick was mainly concerned with the 
responsibility imposed on men by the advantages 
they owe to them. It was good to hear that the 
traffic in worn-out horses is at an end and that we 
can depend on the Veterinary Service, on which Sir 
Frederick has left an indelible impression, to put an 
end to the abominations that made the blood of 
decent folk run cold. It was rather startling to find 
that Great Britain lags behind Spain and Norway 
in one humane regulation. In this country sheep 
are still outside the merciful law which provides 
that an animal being slaughtered for food must be 
made unconscious before the knife is at its throat. 
It was mildly consoling to hear that the great 
majority of District Councils have included sheep 
under this order, though 515 still stand out through 
some mistaken notion of vested interests. 


Sir Frederick insisted that we owe a painless 
death to the animals which are our servants and 
friends, just as we are bound in common decency 
to give them the food and exercise their health 
requires. Many animals must have passed through 
a purgatory of indigestion through the misguided 
kindness of their owners, and their tortures. might 
well balance those caused by deliberate cruelty. 
English people detest cruelty beyond any other 
vice, as Sir Francis Fremantle pointed out, and in 
this country we are faced rather with ignorance 
than with intentional brutality. It is hard for us 
to understand the Indian point of view. Sir 
Frederick made himself very unpopular in India 
by suggesting that a cow with three legs had better 
be painlessly destroyed. That cow was living in 
the lap of luxury, thanks to religious gifts, and on 
the whole the writer is inclined to agree with those 
who administered to its wants—why kill it, as 
it is living a happy life? 
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Books of The Day 


A SUFFRAGE PIONEER 


O better or more intimate account of the 
Militant Suffragette Movement, its leaders’ 
aims and the split that became inevitable when the 
W.S.P.U. was transformed into an autocratic 
property-destroying organisation can be found 
than in Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence’s charmingly- 
written, intensely interesting story of her life as a 
social reformer and as one of the principal cham- 
pions of the cause of women's emancipation (“‘ My 
Part in a Changing World,’’ with frontispiece, 
Gollancz, 15s.). If she came to differ from the 
Pankhursts, Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence has nothing 
bitter to say against them. She recognises that 
they ‘‘ had initiated an effective policy for bring- 
ing woman suffrage that (in 1906) had been thrown 
on the political dust-heap to the forefront of prac- 
tical politics’? and had succeeded in definitely 
putting women ‘‘ on the map.”’ For the trans- 
formation of the W.S.P.U. into a dictatorship she 
is inclined to blame, not the Pankhursts, but 
outside influences. 
It is the so-called upholders of democracy who create, 
when they are false to their principles, and when they 
attempt to crush their opponents, dictatorships. It 
was a long line of political leaders from Gladstone to 
Asquith who transformed Mrs. Pankhurst from an 
ardent democrat into the autocrat of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. And it was the pressure of 
circumstances that transformed a society that was 


founded upon desire for the extension of democracy into 
an enthusiastically supported dictatorship. 


Nearly half Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence’s book is 
devoted to her connection with the militant suffrage 
movement. As excuse for this fact she emphasises 
the importance of the militant campaign as ‘‘ the 
final stage of the greatest bloodless revolution that 
has taken place since history began. It was a 
revolution in ideas which broke with traditions as 
old as recorded time and as widespread as the 
world. I believe that it was fraught with issues, 
which, when fully worked out on the physical 
plane, will be far-reaching, and will affect directly 
one half of humanity and indirectly the entire 
human race.’’ For her personally, too, she points 
out, the experience of those years meant a re- 
orientation of her mental outlook on life. Ina 
sense, of course, her social work, her suffrage 
activities, her advocacy of the cause of world peace 
have all been closely linked together, the first 
inevitably leading to the second and the second to 
the third and behind all being the same cheerful 
spirit of earnest endeavour that clings to ideals and 
looks forward confidently to their realisation. That 
spirit of confident optimism remains with Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence to-day and provides a most 
cheering epilogue to her book. She can note the 
signs of progress in so many directions and is 
heartened by what she observes. 


I have seen the standard of life rising higher with 
each generation with the improvement of housing, of 
nutrition, of health, education and cleanliness. I have 
seen the human dignity of men and women established 
regardless of their social position or the amount of 


their worldly goods. 1 do not deny that there is still 
very mypch that is wrong in our economic system : but 
looking back and realising what great changes have 
occurred, I find reason to believe in, and to work for, 
greater changes to come. 


Often in my life 1 have been called “ a dreamer.” I 
have seen many — most — of the dreams of my youth 
come true. But my dreams of the present day outdo 
them far in scope and splendour. Because I have 
witnessed a change of heart and a corresponding change 
in circumstance happen many times, I cherish the 
dream, which is also a faith, that it is going to happen 
again. And when that dream ‘‘ comes true” it will 
mean an end to war for ever. 


Whether or not all the readers of her book can 
share in all Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence’s dreams and 
hopes, they will find much to admire in the quiet 
modesty with which she records the by no means 
unimportant part she has played “‘ in a changing 
world ’’ and much to inspire them in her general 
cheerfulness of outlook. 


BOSWELL AND MARY BRYANT 


The recently revived interest in the tale of the 
Mutiny of the Bounty and the Australian Sesqui- 
centenary have helped to draw attention to the 
rather remarkable adventures of Mary Bryant who, 
with her husband and children and seven other 
convicts, escaped from the convict settlement of 
Sydney Cove in March, 1791, and made their way 
in a 16-foot open boat along the eastern coast of 
Australia, through the Straits of Endeavour and 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to the Dutch island of 
Timor, there to be at first received hospitably by 
the Governor but later on to be handed over to 
Captain Edward Edwards for re-transportation 
back to England. On the voyage home Mary 
Bryant lost her husband and her two children and 
appears to have reverted to her maiden name of 
Broad, under which she had been convicted in 
1786 of participating in a street robbery and of 
stealing a cloak. In England her case excited 
considerable sympathy, and as the result of 
influential representations on her behalf she was 
eventually granted a free pardon. She is known 
to have returned to her old Cornish home, but 
a there is no record as to what became of 

er. 


Mr. Frederick A. Pottle, after editing Boswell’s 
‘* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,’’ found him- 
self intrigued, when reviewing a book on the 
diaries of William Johnson Temple, an eighteenth 
century Cornish clergyman, by reading the 
editor’s comments on a letter written by Boswell 
in 1794 to his brother in London, instructing him 
to pay £5 to the Rev. Mr. Baron at Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall (a friend of Temple’s), as ‘‘ he takes 
charge of paying the gratuity to Mary Broad.” 
The editor did not identify Mary Broad with Mary 
Bryant, but merely saw in this request of 
Boswell’s another instance of “‘ irons in the fire.” 
Mr. Pottle, following up this clue, has had no 
difficulty in discovering that Mary Broad and 
Mary Bryant were one and the same woman, 
while consultation of the eighteenth volume of 
‘‘The Private Papers of James Boswell,’’ published 
in 1934, has enabled him to prove beyond any 
shadow of doubt that it was Boswell who petitioned 
and secured her release, who restored her to her 
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relations in Cornwall and who guaranteed her 
allowance (a gratuity of £10 per annum) which he 
paid himself. So far, too, from there being any 
suggestion of ‘‘ irons in the fire’? for Boswell in 
this case, Mr. Pottle makes it clear that Boswell 
must have acted in this matter from purely dis- 
interested, charitable motives. It was not only 
Mary Bryant that Boswell helped ; he also laboured 
with equal zeal on behalf of the four other Botany 
Bay convicts who were still detained in Newgate 
after Mary Bryant’s release. 


Another interesting discovery that Mr. Pottle 
mentions in his fascinating story of ‘‘ Boswell and 
the Girl from Botany Bay ’’ (Heinemann, illus- 
trated, 5s.) is that of a small packet endorsed by 
Boswell, ‘‘ Leaves from Botany Bay used as Tea.”’ 
This find was made last year at Malahide Castle by 
Colonel Isham, and Mr. Pottle’s book contains 
photographic illustrations of both the packet and 
the leaves. 


ISLAND OF DISAPPOINTED HOPES 


It was Marco Polo who gave the island of 
Madagascar its name—confusing it apparently 
with a kingdom in East Africa and, though he 
never saw the island, the name he gave to it stuck 
to it after it had been accidentally discovered by 
the Portuguese sailor, Diego Dias, in 1500. To 
Portuguese, I'rench and English in turn Madagas- 
car was to prove for three centuries ‘‘ an island of 
disappointed hopes.’’ Even the pirates who, 
under Captains Kidd, Tew and Avery, for thirty 
years from 1688 onwards brought their ill-gotten 
treasures to the little island of Ste. Marie and 
found Madagascar a convenient base for preying 
upon the East Indies trade were destined later to 
regard it as an uncomfortable prison from which 
they eagerly sought deliverance. Lying as it did 
on what before the Suez Canal was built was the 
sole sea route to the East Indies and Malay Archi- 
pelago, its strategic importance could be easily 
realised. But unfortunately for a long series of 
sea adventurers, people who really knew nothing 
about the island were only too ready to paint the 
most glowing pictures of its natural wealth. In 
King Charles I’s reign the most enthusiastic 
propagandists of the island were two ex-servants 
of the East India Company, Richard Boothby and 
Walter Hammond, and between them they almost 
succeeded in getting the gallant Prince Rupert 
sent out in command of a Royal expedition to the 
island. A few years later there was to be a com- 
plete exposure of the falsehoods of Boothby and 
Hammond by Powle Waldegrave, one of the few 
survivors of the ill-fated Courten expedition which 
had been sent out with high hopes under the 
auspices of the King. Had these two gentlemen 
been in the Bay of St. Augustine with the men 
they had so grossly misled, said Powle Walde- 
grave, ‘‘ the rage of starving men would have torn 
them to pieces.”’ 


Religion as well as the lure of riches has played 
its part in the story of Europe’s connection with 
Madagascar, English Protestantism roundly de- 
claring that it was the duty of England “‘ to deliver 
Madagascar from the tyranny of Satan,”’ while 
Catholic France was for a time fired by the ambi- 
tion to win over the heathen inhabitants of the 


island to Roman Catholicism. And in the nine- 
teenth century rival Christian creeds were to be 
busy denouncing one another and causing friction 
between Paris and London. In 1890 Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government took the wise step of recognis- 
ing France’s right to establish a protectorate over 
Madagascar, and fortunately for France she had 
at the time the right man—General Gallieni—to be 
entrusted with the task of creating order out of 
chaos and of reconciling the Malagasies to French 
rule. 


To those who would know more of the colour- 
ful story of Madagascar’s association with the 
West one can heartily recommend the English 
abridged version of a book written in French and 
crowned by the Academy. The English title is 
‘The Drama of Madagascar’ (Methuen, illus- 
trated, with a foreword by Lord Lugard, 15s.), 
and the author is a Russian-born writer, Mrs. 
Sonia E. Howe. ‘‘ The fact that Maréchal 
Lyautey had promised to write a preface to the 
French Edition of this book,”’ writes Lord Lugard 
in his foreword, “ is sufficient testimony to its 
value. His long and intimate association with the 
hero of this story (General Gallieni), for whom he 
cherished an unbounded admiration and whose 
principles he applied with such great success in 
Morocco, would have lent an altogether unique 
interest to his prologue.’’ Maréchal Lyautey died 
before he could carry out his promise. But no one 
can read Mrs. Howe’s book without being con- 
scious of her freedom from bias as the historian of 
international rivalries, of her thorough grip of her 
subject and of the enormous amount of research 
she has brought to the unfolding of her ‘‘ drama.”’ 


AN IDEALIST’S GOAL 


Despite his fifteen years’ experience of what 
many of us would describe as League of Nations’ 
futilities, Senor Salvador de Madariaga remains 
one of those confirmed idealists who still cling 
passionately to their faith that some day in the 
not distant future the Brotherhood of Man will 
find its fulfilment in a World Commonwealth. 
That faith is once more proclaimed by this genial 
idealist in ‘‘ The World’s Design” (Allen & 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.), wherein he suggests to his 
readers that the nations are already moving, 
blindly perhaps but half-consciously, towards the 
idea of a world community. He thinks that the 
progress of aviation and wireless, among other 
things, should enormously help this development. . 
But, rather flatteringly to us, he picks upon 
Britain as the one Great Power most qualified to 
bring about a consummation so greatly (in his 
opinion) to be desired. Britain’s political 
example, he says, has always had a profound 
influence on the world at large. It is for Great 
Britain to take the initiative in the matter. She 
should boldly come forward and announce her’ 
faith in a World Commonwealth, giving proof of 
her sincerity by surrendering all her mandated 
territories to that Commonwealth’s control. So 
this somewhat discredited League will be reborn 
in a new and much more impressive form. 


If Senor Madariaga is an idealist, he is also an 
idealist with a pleasing sense of humour and an 
appreciation of some at least of the difficulties in 
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the way of the carrying. out of his ideas. Even 
those who cannot share either his optimism or his 
faith cannot deny his sincerity. It is that which 
makes his book so well worth reading. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mrs. Thornton Cook had written a number of 
historical books concerned with royal figures in 
England, Scotland and France before she wrote 
her first historical novel dealing with the Brontés 
(‘They Lived.’’) The success of this venture has 
encouraged her to write a novel round the story of 
the Carlyles—‘‘ not,’’ as she explains in her 
preface, ‘* a novel of action, but a reconstruction of 
the lives of Thomas Carlyle and his wife shown 
against the dramatic background of their time.”’ 
The title of this new book is ‘* Speaking Dust ”’ 
(John Murray). ‘The ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ has been 
admirably and faithfully done, and though fiction 
of this character necessarily suffers from the handi- 
cap of the restraints imposed by historical fact, Mrs. 
Cook has succeeded in giving the breath of life to 
her story. 


The world of young and old, forced by circum- 
stance to dwell in furnished apartments of the Bed- 
Sitting Room type, may be dingy and grey, depres- 
sing and full of pathos, yet even where there is 
greatest tragedy there may be also courage, humour 
and romance. Mr. Robert Westerby, author of 
that fine book ‘‘ Only pain Is Real,’’ has chosen 
an apartment house for the scene of his latest novel 
These Quiet Streets ’’ (Arthur Barker), dis- 
closing to us the lives of all its occupants from the 
fat, hennzed-haired blowsy landlady to the pathetic- 
ally futile youth who resided in the tiny attic. He 
starts off with a murder in this house and then goes 
back to introduce us all to the dwellers in it before 
he sets out the facts of the murder. It is as if the 
murder had thrown all these varied characters sud- 
denly into the limelight and made us see them as 
they really are. The cleverness of the book lies in 
the completeness of this human revelation : its ugly 
and repellant side, its oddities and its redeeming 
features. Mr. Westerby is a realist who can still 
find beauty and scope for sympathetic laughter in 
a drab environment. 


A first novel that displays a gift for characterisa- 
tion and no little skill in the art of telling a story 
is ‘“* A Secret Life ’’ by Hester Shepherd (Hodder 
& Stoughton). The tale is of an amoral man of 
great ability and considerable charm who had been 
guilty in the past of a murder that had never been 
brought home to him. When apparently on the 
point of death he had made confession of the crime 
toan Anglican priest. Recovering from his illness 
he met the priest again, holding him to his promise 
to keep the confession secret. He then marries the 
girl whom the priest had hoped himself to marry. 
Throughout the story there is the feeling of sus- 
pense with which the author adroitly infects her 
readers that the dread secret may somehow be dis- 
closed. And the characters are all very ably and 
convincingly drawn. 


Those who have encountered Miss Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s indomitable, dignified spinster Tish, 
with her love for excitement and her genius for 
landing herself in all manner of troubles, will 
delight to follow her gay and giddy adventures 


again in ‘‘ Tish Marches On ’’ (Cassell). Here is 
indeed a feast of riotous entertainment. Whether 
it be the redoubtable Letitia pursuing her erratic, 
piratical way across the Atlantic in a commandeered 
“‘blimp’’ or whether it be her manner of bringing 
two lovers together in the Yellowstone National 
Park, the result is the same: one long series of 
laughter-moving incidents. 


Messrs. Dennis Wheatley and J. G. Links have 
already concocted two murder mystery dossiers 
which, to judge by their prodigious sales, have 
proved exceedingly popular. They now offer us 
a third under the intriguing title ‘" The Malinsay 
Massacre ’’ (Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.). As in the case 
of its two predecessors, this new crime puzzle pre- 
sents the reader with all the relevant data and then 
leaves him to arrive at his own conclusions before 
he proceeds to investigate the sealed-up surprise 
packet at the end of the dossier. Whether or not 
he finds that he has correctly solved the puzzle, 
there is no reason to doubt that he will thoroughly 
enjoy the game which the ingenuity of these two 
expert dossier-compilers have arranged for the 
exercise of his detective abilities. The only penalty 
attaching to these crime dossiers is that their 
authors must go on producing more of them. 


Humour may help to give an original twist to 
detective fiction, as Mr. T. E. B. Clarke very suc- 
cessfully shows with his ‘‘ Two and Two Make 
Five’ (John Long). The hero of this lively tale 
is a young man who ever since he won first prize 
(a bloodhound) in a competition run by a detective 
story magazine has been fired with the ambition 
of becoming a criminal investigator. It is a 
brightly written, highly entertaining tale. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


In the eighteen years which have elapsed since 
the publication of Volume I of the History of the 
Great War, which is published under the direction 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, much new 
material has come to light, largely from the 
German official histories, which has made a 
revision necessary. The new edition of this 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Naval Operations,’’ will be 
published by Longmans early in May. Many 
doubtful points in the history have now been 
cleared up, new details have been added, and maps 
revised. For instance, the revised chapter on the 
action in the Heligoland Bight in 1914 will be 
found to clarify a story the details of which have 
until now been somewhat obscure. The descri 


-tion of the cruise of the German raider Berlin 


has.also had to be substituted by a completely 
different account, as the original was based on a 
report since discovered to be inaccurate. 


It is not the usual habit of Ambassadors to take 
the public into their. confidence, so the book of 
memoirs which is to come from the American 
Ambassador in Berlin and which Longmans are 
publishing, will strike a note of refreshing novelty. 
Mr. Hugh Wilson in ‘‘ The Education of a Diplo- 
mat *’ writes of the opening scenes of his career in 
Paris, Lisbon and Guatemala and then passes on 
to his experiences in Berlin and Vienna in the 
early War years, and Switzerland after the United 
States had entered the conflict. 
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Round the Empire 


EDUCATING THE RED 
INDIAN 


MARKED progress has been made in the 

education of Red Indian children in Canada 
since the inauguration of day and residential 
schools for the purpose, and almost every year 
advances have been recorded both in the number of 
pupils enrolled and in the percentage of attend- 
ances. Enrolments now total well over 18,000 
children, of which over 9,000 are in residential 
schools, These establishments are under the super- 
vision of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
which looks after 80 residential schools, 275 day 
schools and 10 combined ‘‘ Indian and white ” 
schools in various parts of the Dominion, spending 
something like £400,000 on their administration 
last year. Progressive attempts are being made to 
bring the Indian educational policy into closer con- 
formity with the actual life needs of the Indian 
children. Steadily increasing emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of manual training, and 
material has been supplied in an attempt to 
encourage gardening and carpentry work among 
boys, and dressmaking, crochet work, and 
elementary domestic science among girls. Special 
emphasis is placed on hunting and trapping in 
areas where the livelihood of the Indians depends 
largely upon the game resources. An opportunity 
for practical training is afforded to boys over 
twelve who are attending school by granting them 
special leave from their classes so that they may 


accompany the hunting and trapping expeditions. 


New school buildings, modern in every respect, 
are replacing old structures, and better qualified 
teachers are being attracted to the Indian schools. 
Plans have been prepared for the construction of 
day schools equipped to provide an educational pro- 
gramme designed to meet the needs peculiar to the 
reserves on which such schools are established. It 
is hoped that these schools will become focal points 
in community life—centres to which Indian child- 
ren and adults will turn for guidance, instruction 
and inspiration. The response of the Red Indians 
to the efforts to advance them to a position of 
independence and self-support has been a major 
factor in the success of the work. An encouraging 
feature has been the increasing demands for agri- 
cultural and homemaking short courses and the 
tendency and willingness of the Indians to 
recognise the value and distinctiveness of their arts 
and crafts. Consideration has been given to ways 
and means whereby the Indian population can be 
encouraged to conserve still further their ancient 
crafts and thus increase the cultural life of the 
nation. 


CANADIAN PROVINCES DOING WELL 


Manitoba, Brunswick .and- Nova Scotia, 
three of Canada’s progressive Provinces, have 
pleasant financial stories to tell as a result of the 
balancing of their budgets. In Manitoba, thanks 
to the improved business conditions and the good 
harvest, there is an increase of over £200,000 over 


the Budget estimate of £2,500,000. Increases are 
reported in income tax receipts and in the yields 
on amusements, petrol and motors. Nova Scotia 
reached a high financial peak when the Treasurer 
showed a surplus of £12,479 after providing for 
unemployment relief. Revenue exceeded the esti- 
mates by £97,233 and the revenue from the high- 
ways was £43,234 higher than anticipated. New 
Brunswick expects this year to receive and spend 
more money than ever before. The estimated 
budget revenues are placed at £1,700,000, an 
increase of £126,224 over 1936-37. Expenditure is 
estimated at £1,696,720, an increase of £129,040. 


SOMETHING LIKE A CATCH 


““ Put out the nets at the right time and right 
place and they'll come in heavily weighted with 
fish,’ is a saying which has been proved once 
more in the Quatsino Sound area of Vancouver 
Island on one recent fishing day when 950 tons of 
herring were landed between six o’clock in the 
evening and twelve midnight. That seems a lot of 
fish, and it is, even when it represents the catch of 
a number of fishermen. Perhaps the quantity 
looks bigger still when expressed in pounds— 
1,900,000 ; but, of course, the herring runs are big 
in British Columbia waters in the normal season 
and a fisher may capture a good many tons in a 
single ‘* set” of his net. 


THE TRAVELLING CINEMA 


Canada believes in the value of the educational 
film, and has contrived so effectively to combine 
entertainment with education that the visits of, for 
example, the theatre on wheels, which has been 
devised by the Canadian Forestry Association, is 
looked forward to by the communities to which it 
travels. Scenes in the Canadian fishing industry, 
to take a case in point, were brought before more 
than 25,000 people of the Prairie Provinces during 
the latter half of 1937, when a picture, ‘‘ Food for 
Thought,’’ made by the Dominion Department of 
Fisheries, was shown. The travelling theatre is a 
specially-equipped railway car, which is hauled 
here and there to many of the smaller communities 
on the Prairies and to some of the larger com- 
munities as well. In this moving show-house 
different educational programmes are given and 
this particular fish picture was shown to no fewer 
than 172 audiences on a route which covered 
nearly 2,000 miles. The theatre has already set out 
on its 1938 itinerary. 

The presentation of the film was one of the steps 


‘taken by the Department of Fisheries to widen 


popular interest in the Dominion’s fishing indus- 
try and to bring home to the people the nutritive 
value of Canada’s fish foods. 


INDIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, 
announced in the Punjab Assembly last month that 
he expected to release seven political prisoners, 
other than those convicted of violence, but at the 
same time he issued a warning to the effect that if 
any one of the released men preached violence 
when at liberty the Government would not hesitate 
to put him again in prison. 
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_Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Jails, stated that 
there were at present 42 terrorist prisoners in 
Punjab jails. No allowances were being paid to 
their families as the prisoners had been convicted 
of offences under the criminal law. Apart from 
these there were four State prisoners. Teja Singh, 
who received an allowance of Rs. 20 per month, 
Ram Krishan (Rs. 40 per month), Teka Singh 
Azad (Rs. 32 per month), and Chaman Singh, 
who was paid no allowance. 

In support of the Congress demand for the 
immediate and unconditional release of detenus 
and political prisoners a demonstration was staged 
recently in Calcutta, the occasion being the ‘ All- 
Bengal Political Prisoners’ Day.’ .A procession 
starting from the foot of the Ochterlony monu- 
ment, passed through Dhurrumtollah-street, 
Wellington-street, College-street, Harrison-road 
and Strand-road, and terminated at the Town Hall 
where a meeting was held under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, President of the 
Congress. On the proposal of the Mayor (Mr. 
S. K. Roy Chowdhury) the following resolution 
was passed: “‘ This meeting strongly condemns 
the policy of callousness and obduracy on the part 
of the Government of Bengal in not releasing 
detenus and political prisoners, and demands the 
immediate and unconditional release of them all. 
The policy of detention reveals the reactionary 
character of the Ministry, which has, by its policy 
and action, forfeited the confidence of the public. 
This meeting demands that the Ministers should 
either forthwith release the detenus and political 
prisoners or resign. This meeting further urges 
upon the people of Bengal to intensify the cam- 
paign for the immediate and unconditional release 
of detenus and political prisoners.” 

The president contended there was no force in 
the suggestion that the wholesale release of detenus 
and political prisoners might lead to a recrudes- 
cence of terrorism in Bengal. He said that even 
the police reports showed that there was no 
possibility of the revival of terrorism in the prov- 
ince. He suggested that it ought to be the first 
duty of the Ministers to accede to the public 
demand that the detenus and political prisoners 
should be forthwith released. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 


The Congress Working Committee has passed 
a resolution protesting against the appointment of 
an officer of the Orissa Service subordinate to the 
Ministers (Mr. J]. R. Dain) to act as Governor of 
the Province when Sir John Hubback goes on 
leave this month. The Orissa Premier is also said 
to have protested against this appointment. The 
Statesman, discussing the appointment, remarks 
that ‘‘ it is, we believe, the first occasion since the 
new Constitution was inaugurated on which an 
official serving under elected Ministers has been 
temporarily made head of the Administration. 
Whether Mr. Dain’s. appointment should be 
regarded as establishing a precedent is a matter 
for speculation. A similar problem recently arose 
in the Central Provinces, owing to Sir Hyde 
Gowan’s premature retirement for reasons of 
health; but there a civilian from outside the Pro- 
vince, Mr. Bomford, a member of the Board of 


Revenue in the United Provinces, was appointed 
to act until the arrival of the new Governor, Mr. 
Wylie. It has been reported that Sir Lancelot 
Graham, the Governor of Sind, is taking home 
leave this year but hitherto we have not heard who 
is to serve in his place. The announcement will 
be eagerly awaited because the principle involved 
in these temporary appointments is of some 
constitutional importance.”’ 


BOMBAY’S ‘‘ UNDERWORLD ”’ 


Speaking on a cut motion in respect of the grant 
for the Bombay City Police in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home 
Minister, appealed to the House not to bring in 
communal considerations so far as the police were 
concerned. He said the only consideration for the 
police force was efficiency. He added that com- 
pared with the police force in other big cities of 
India, the Bombay force was under-manned. 
Besides, many people did not realise that Bombay 
had its own underworld—insufficiently controlled 
—composed of classes of people who committed 
every sort of crime. It was, therefore, necessary 
to maintain a big police force. Sir A. M. K. 
Dehlavi, who moved the cut motion, said that, 
whilst members from other minority communities 
had a fairly good representation in the police force, 
Moslems lagged behind. The cut motion was 
declared lost. 


INDO-AFGHAN TRADE TALKS 


Trade relations between India and Afghanistan 
are expected to come under a comprehensive 
review shortly, when Sirdar Abdul Majid who acts 
as commercial adviser to the Afghan Government 
and who has just returned to Kabul after an 
exploratory tour of Europe on behalf of Afghanis- 
tan, arrives in India to discuss questions of com- 
merce and trade between the two countries. It is 
too early as yet, says the New Delhi correspondent 
of the Indian Associated Press, to indicate along 
what lines the talks will be conducted, but the 
object is stated to be to improve the volume of 
trade from India to Afghanistan, and to evolve a 
quota system. This, however, is far from easy 
owing to the difference in the economic and com- 
mercial organisations of the two countries, but the 
disabilities under which Indian traders in 
Afghanistan suffer because of the monopoly 
system working in that country are certain to be 
examined in the light of the results of the inter- 
view between a deputation of Peshawar traders 
and His Excellency the Governor of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

The penetration of Japanese goods into the 
Afghan market is another development which will 
be considered in all its bearings, particularly to 
find out whether it is the cheapness of Japanese 
products that is the attraction or whether they are 
superior in quality to Indian goods. 


_ SETTLERS FOR RHODESIA 


The Hon. G. W. Downie, C.M.G., previously 
High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia in 
London, is on his way to this country. Mr. 
Downie, who has had wide business experience, 
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has been appointed Chairman of a Committee of 
Enquiry into the Economic Development of the 
Colony, particularly the widening of the range of 
primary production, the development of secondary 
industries and the conditions under which expert 
and other European immigrants who are required 
for employment, in primary and_ secondary 
industries, should be encouraged to enter the 
Colony. Meantime it is officially announced that 
the number of people entering Southern Rhodesia 
during 1937, intending to reside there permanently, 
was 3,050, compared with 2,586 in 1956. The 
number of tourists visiting the Colony was 19,645 
in 1937 as compared with 16,331 in 1936. The 
number of Southern Rhodesian residents who left 
the country during last year, on business or 
pleasure, and returned to it, was 22,418 which is 
just 100 above the 1936 figure. 


TOWARDS RHODESIAN AMALGAMATION 


One of the largest meetings ever held in Ndola, 


‘the Northern Rhodesia Copper Belt centre, has 


passed a resolution in favour of the amalgamation 
of the two Rhodesias. After three elected members 
of the Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council had 
explained the pros and cons, a second resolution 
was passed to the effect that a committee should 
be formed to compile evidence in favour of closer 
co-operation for submission to the Royal Com- 
mission which is shortly to go out to the Colony 
under Lord Bledisloe’s chairmanship. 

The desire for amalgamation is in evidence in 
other directions as well. A petition is being widely 
signed in Southern Rhodesia for presentation to 
the Royal Commission, expressing the earnest 
desire of the inhabitants for the amalgamation of 
the two Rhodesias ‘‘ with a constitution embody- 
ing all the liberties and rights of self-government 
now existent in the Colony.”” At the same time 
enthusiastic meetings in Northern Rhodesia are 
passing resolutions to the same effect. 


A BRIDGE TOMB 


A casket containing the ashes of Sir Henry 
Birchenough, formerly president of the British 
South Africa Company and a friend of Rhodes, 
were recently buried at the base of a pylon of the 
great Birchenough Bridge over the Sabi River, in 
Southern Rhodesia. Sir Herbert Stanley, 
Governor of the Colony, performed the dedication 
ceremony. The ashes were accepted in trust by 
Mr. G. M. Huggins, the Prime Minister, on 
behalf of the people of Rhodesia. Sir Henry died 
in England last year. The bridge was a present 
to the Colony under the will of the late Alfred 


Beit, of whose trustees Sir Henry Birchenough 
was Chairman. 


NATIONALISING MEAT EXPORTS 


Arbitration proceedings, to determine the terms 
under which the Government will take over the 
Cold Storage works in Southern Rhodesia are to 
open in Bulawayo on April 19th. So far a Cold 
Storage Company has held a monopoly of the 
preparation and export of chilled meat from the 
Colony. In future this work, which is of increas- 
ing importance, will be undertaken by some form 


of general utility Company, or co-operative 
society, on a national basis. The Umpire in the 
forthcoming arbitration proceedings will be Mr. 
H. G. MacKeurton, K.C., of Natal, and the 
Arbitrators, Dr.. Alex Aiken appointed by the 
Rhodesian Government, and Mr. H. T. Webber 
appointed by the Cold Storage Company. 


THE DRUMS OF FATE 


‘* Bush Telegraphy,”’ the method of conveying 
news and warnings used by the natives of Africa 
from time immemorial, is being employed in 
Southern Rhodesia for the prevention of forest 
fires. In the mountainous eastern highlands of the 
Colony the Government has, over a period of 
years, been planting a ‘‘ Black Forest ’’ of firs. 
The trees grow rapidly and each year thousands 
of acres are added to this national forest of Baltic 
pines. Though in these parts the rainfall is about 
70 inches, the highest in the Colony, danger there, 
as in this country, lies in fires. Perched on plat- 
forms, high up on mountain tops, are native 
watchers, with tom-toms. If they see smoke arising 
in any quarter, they raise the alarm. The way in 
which the tom-tom is beaten conveys the location 
from which the smoke is coming and warns the 
forest staff to rush to the outbreak. There are, of 
course, also telephones in use, but these do not 
broadcast to the other natives on guard, or at work, 
all over the forest, as quickly as the rhythmic 
throbbing of the great drums across valleys, 
precipices and ravines. One picks it up from the 
other and miles of forest echo with the dread 
signals. ‘‘ Thump-thump-thump ”’ the beat is 
slow and precise. This means the fire is in the 
country, among the brambles and the bracken, 
outside the area of the trees, but it must be 
quenched in case it wanders inwards. A somewhat 
faster beat means the fire is inside the forest 
reserve but not in a dangerous place. Fast and 
frantic drumming conveys news of a dangerous 
fire amongst the big trees, perhaps in a place 
where the overhanging branches of the resinous 
conifers make dark tunnels over the roads. But, 
thanks to the precautions taken such attacks are 
very rare indeed. There is one tip our British 
Forestry authorities might take from Southern 
Rhodesia. Believing that forests should be beauti- 
ful as well as useful the shape of the plantations 
has been moulded to the contours of the country. 
No rectangular or straight edges disfigure the 
slopes. Every boundary is on some natural 
curve, and plantations of different kinds of pine 
merge into one another. 


THE TALLEST GRASS 


Where does the tallest grass grow? There are 
parts of commonage of the City of Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, where grass reaches a height 
of over 8 feet. In the Mazoe valley, twenty miles 
away, it grows to 10 feet and in the Sanyati river 
valley, near the town of Sinoia, in the same 
Colony, there are large areas where grass is now 
standing 15 and even 20 feet high. This looks 


almost like bamboo, which, botanically speaking, 
belongs to the grass family, though it cannot con- 
scientiously be recommended for lawns. 
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- Letters to the Editor 


ON ENGLISH CONSISTENCY 


Sir,—There are one or two excellent points in 
your article on “‘ the Agony of Spain.’’ One is 
what you say about our spiritual pride in foisting 
our institutions on other countries and the trouble 
that results therefrom. Suppose, for instance, that 
Palmerston had never tried to foist constitutional 
government on the Spaniards—how different their 
lot might have been. Excellent, too, is the compari- 
son you make between the number of the victims 
in the air-raids at Barcelona, killed not so much I 
believe by bombs as by the explosion of munition 
dumps, as the result of happy hits, and the 
casualties in England caused by motoring which 
pass almost without remark. 


May I add another absurdity, perhaps I might 
say another appalling inconsistency? It is 


scarcely possible to open a paper nowadays with- 
out seeing that an Arab has been condemned to 
death—now it is a boy of nineteen found with a 
revolver, now an Arab who has been wounded. 
The French, I believe, who have often had trouble 
with the inhabitants of Syria, have never hanged a 
man—but that is by the way. Again, in Palestine 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 


Times Literary Supplement: “ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. : 

“Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
a’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 

7/6 net | 


| DEATH FUNGUS 
Constable 


herds are driven off from the villages, leaving the 
inhabitants face to face with starvation; they are 
fined, though it is certain that the majority are 
innocent of the murder alleged to have taken place 
in the neighbourhood; men are quartered on them 
and they have to keep them; finally and most 
atrocious of all on one occasion at least and per- 
haps oftener an aeroplane flying low has fired on 
Arabs with machine-guns—the very thing of which 
we have accused Franco with hysterical shrieks. 
This has been done because the Arabs will not 
give up the lands they have occupied for thirteen 
hundred years to the Jews. And what do we find 
in the English papers? Protests everywhere 
against the treatment of the Jews in Austria and 
Germany and shouts of indignation against Hitler. 
For my part I reserve my pity and my sympathy 
for the brave Arabs doing their best against 
overwhelming odds. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


j 
PALM SUNDAY 

Sir,—The Sunday next before Easter is 
commonly known as ‘“* Palm Sunday,”’ but it has 
always been a mystery to me why it ever received 
this appellation, because the incident which gives 
this name is not mentioned, either in the Gospel 
or Epistle for this Sunday and only in the Alter- 
nate Lesson at Evensong. I am writing from the 
order of service before any revision. 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


WARSHIP DESIGNERS 


Sir,—During the discussion on alternative fuels 
for British warships at the Institution of Naval 
Architects on Wednesday I noticed that naval 
engineers appeared to resent advice from non-naval 
engineers. Executive naval officers, good and 
bad, must be in the Navy because there is nowhere 
else for them to be, whereas many of the best ship- 
builders, engineers, surgeons and dentists are not 
in the Navy. When shipbuilders and engineers 
are free they can build better warships for 
foreigners than they can build for us when 
hampered by Admiralty constructors and engineers 
whose plans, since they cannot be entirely altered, 
generally have to be licked into shape. As the 
executive officer fires guns designed by gun 
designers, so the naval engineer should drive ships 


and engines designed by professional ship and 
engine designers. 


England would benefit if not merely the price 
but also the design of warships and their engines 
were thrown open to the best shipbuilding and 
engineering brains in the country. Two outstand- 
ing men could then be chosen as heads of ship- 
building and engineering at the Admiralty. The 
present choice is too limited. 


GEOFFREY BOWLES. 
26, Catherine-place, London, S.W.1. 
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Your Investments 


SATISFACTORY INCOME 
PROSPECTS 


T a time when the investor can obtain 
perfectly good stocks and shares to yield him 
six per cent. or more on his money, he can hardly 
complain that there is no opportunity for favour- 
able investment. Yet that feeling is undoubtedly 
a common one among investors and it is due to 
the capital losses which they have suffered in the 
past year. It has frequently been emphasised in 
this column that the investor should make up his 
mind which is the paramount factor in deciding 
his choice of investment, capital safety or the 
chance of capital appreciation, or just income on 
the outlay without undue risk. At the moment 
there seems ample opportunity for the investor 
(he is really a mild speculator) who is seeking 
capital appreciation above all else, for markets 
have for some time been reduced to that level from 
which re-ascent is spectacular. But they are so 
subservient to political interests that he who sees 
a capital profit will be well advised to snatch it 
before some over-night European development 
robs him of the chance. 


Easter is usually a quiet period on the Stock 
Exchange and the holiday encourages a lull in 
activity which is accentuated by imminence of the 
Budget. But those who are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to invest for income in some industrial or 
Railway stock will do well to place their money 
before the end of this three-weeks’ holiday account 
which concludes in the very week when the 
Budget statement is due. 


SHIPPING SHARES 


One of the most friendless sections of markets 
for some time past has been that for shipping 
shares. The fall in freights which has followed 
the mild boom in River Plate demands has doubt- 
less severely affected earnings, but the decline in 
the shares has been even more severe. A factor 
which the market appears to ignore in considering 
the shipping outlook is the co-operation which now 
exists within the industry, thanks largely to the 
efforts of the Tramp Shipping Advisory Com- 
mittee. To combat the fall in freights a plan is 
now submitted to the owners for laying-up excess 
tonnage and meeting the cost of such a sacrifice 
from a common fund to be provided out of the 
better earnings obtainable by maintenance of 
remunerative freights. Such a plan worked well 
in the tanker section and it appears to have a good 
chance with the tramp industry. 


Results now being published by leading com- 
panies for the past year show that the industry is 
capable of returning very big profits with anything 
like a reasonable volume of trade such as was 


experienced in 1937. Court Line is paying 25 per 
cent. on the capital as reduced to 6s. 8d. shares. 
This is the first dividend since 1930 and the yield 
at 16s. 6d. is over 10 per cent. Surely this amply 
discounts this year’s setback. Another share 
which appears to have descended to exaggerated 
depths is Lamport and Holt which is now only 
around its par value of 6s. 8d. after being over 
16s. last year. Clan Line offers a fine chance of 
capital profits at around 44 and lastly, as a lock-up, 
Furness Withy at 19s. must have their appeal. 
This is regarded as the soundest of the group and 
though only 3 per cent. was earned and paid in 
1936-37 results for the year just concluded should 
be good enough to put the price of the shares over 
their present level. 


CABLES AND WIRELESS 


For some time now the market has anticipated 
agreement between Cable and Wireless and the 
Government on the subject of the beam system and 
on the whole standing of the communications com- 
bine. Cable and Wireless stockholders may well 
consider themselves not to have been too fortunate, 
for revenues never came up to the level encouraged 
by the setting up of a ‘‘ standard ’’ on a 6 per cent. 
on capital basis. Now this has been reduced to a 
4 per cent. level under the new agreement and, 
with the Government forgoing the £250,000 
‘““beam ’’ rental in favour of a_ holding of 
£2,600,000 of stock in the company, there seems a 
good chance of the new level being attained. If 
the ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
is eventually to be standardised on a 4 per cent. 
basis, then it should command a greater price than 
its present level of 63. There is the 54 per cent. 
preference dividend to be met first but, with much 
of the dead wood out of the way, 4 per cent. on the 
equity should prove practicable. 


1.C.1. MANAGEMENT 


The full report of the Imperial Chemica! 
Industries goes a long way to silence the many 
rumours which surrounded the changes in the 
management of the combine. With capital of 
£74,202,683 1.C.1. is the British answer to “ big 
business ’’ combines on the U.S. scale and it is 
vastly more successful. The actual increase in 
gross income was 12} per cent. and the increase 
in the dividend from 8 to 8} per cent. is shown to 
be a conservative advance. Imperial Chemical 
£1 units have now recovered to 32s. yielding under 
5} per cent. and there seems no reason why the 
rally should stop there. 


Goop Stores RESULTS 


Despite the fact that retail trade in the West 
End has not proved so favourable as in other dis- 
tricts, Army and Navy Stores increased its trading 
profits from £668,733 to £672,523 and the net 
balance was £180,683. Reserve allocations total 
£46,000 and the dividend and bonus again total 
15 per cent., £103,055 against £124,871 being 
carried forward. At 28s. 9d. the 10s. shares are 
a thoroughly sound stores investment yielding 
5} per cent, 
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